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conclusively how valuable and great is the extent
to which the little ones will educate themselves if
only they are given the opportunity, and there
is not the slightest reason why mutual aid of this
kind should be excluded from religious education.

From about eight years of age to fourteen the
artistic illusion which marks the earlier period gives
way as a rule to self-consciousness and self-criticism,
and hence arise discouragement and loss of interest.
When we thus pass from the Infants' School to the
Senior, however, there is none the less need for
avenues of expression of thought. Speech remains
and is often well used ; and the place of the hand-
work of earlier years may be taken by the writing
down of ideas. This furnishes most valuable aid
through these later years, and when commenced
early and employed freely has the great advantage
of placing writing in its true relation to thought by
making it a medium to convey thought rather than
an end in itself. Because the latter aim was given a
prominence it never should have had years ago, many
have thereby been seriously restricted for the rest
of their lives. In some cases children so young as
six (Class I.) have been asked to write out
Bible stories. The spelling difficulty, more apparent
to the adult than real to the child, often is not con-
sidered. In other cases it has been overcome by
the writing on the blackboard of hard words as
request by the pupils has been made for them, or
by giving a list of the chief larger words on the back
of a picture illustrating the story.1 This is an entirely

1 Those published at one penny each by the Kcligious Tract
Society arc admirable for this purpose,